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THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 27, 1951 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED SraTEs, 
Joint CommiTrer oN Atomic ENrErGy, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 2:55 p. m., pursuant to notice, in room F-88 
the Capitol, Senator Brien McMahon (chairman of the joint com- 
mittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators McMahon, Hickenlooper, Knowland, and 
Bricker; and Representatives Durham (vice chairman), Price, Hinshaw 
and Van Zandt. 

Present also: William L. Borden, executive director of the joint 
committee. 

Representatives of the Department of the Navy present: Hon. 
Dan A. Kimball, Secretary of the Navy, and John F. Floberg, Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy for Air. 

The CuarrmMan. The committee will be in order. 

Since we have an executive session, Mr. Secretary, we are very 
informal here. 

I want to explain that this record, Mr. Secretary, is kept, and we 
very seldom go off the record, but I want to assure you that this record 
is not passed around in executive departments, to say nothing of it 
being given out. It is transcribed under the most rigid security 
conditions and put in our safe and vault for our record. If there isa 
possibility of the record being used, if this resolution that we have 
here for consideration is reported.out, your testimony would be sent 
to you under appropriate security conditions for security screening. 
All of the testimony is kept inside the vault, and it has never been 
published at all; but it might be if we should have to get out as much 
of it as we could in connection with this resolution we are considering. 

However, I will emphasize to you that nothing will be reported out 
that is not screened for security so you can talk absolutely frankly. 

Now, I have asked you to come over today and you have been 
preceded by the Secretary of the Army, and by the Secretary of the 
Air Force ur relation to the resolution which was introduced in the 
House by Mr. Durham and in the Senate by myself, which would put 
this committee on record as being in favor of an immediate increase 
in atomic production and production of fissionable material. 

* * * * « * . 


Mr. Kimball, I have put it to the other two Secretaries in this 
fashion: What has been the thinking and what is now the thinking in 
relation to the atomic problem? What do you see in the future as 
being necessary for the Navy to play its part in the security of our 
country? 
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Secretary Kimpauyi. Mr. Chairman, I have some notes on this thing 
that I have written down more or less in order, and I would like to go 
over those with you, and then we can develop any questions that you 
care to ask me. I would like to discuss with you first the Navy's 
interest in atomic energy, because we believe that the atomic bomb is 
the most efficient military weapon in our general arsenal, and will 
have a multitude of uses in the execution of the Navy’s mission. It 
is our objective to develop the capability of delivering atomic bombs 
from all airplane carriers. * * 

* * « * * * * 

The Navy is also interested in possible ship propulsion reactors 
that produce power and simultaneous breeding. We are interested 
in the aircraft reactor project and we think that planes so propelled 
would be of direct interest to the Navy and as a matter of fact we 
would be extremely interested because it would make possible a very 
long range patrol bomber and from the size that it would probably be 
necessary to construct this plane, it might have to be a sea-based plane. 

We are concerned that all large reactors so far constructed and 
designed require large quantities of electric power and produce none. 
We strongly support the Atomic Energy Commission's efforts to design 
and build production reactors which can produce power. In the gen- 
eral field of deve lopme nt we are giving strong support to the weapons 
program of the Commission. Our Navy agencies and our facilities 
such as the Bureau of Ordnance and the Bureau of Aeronautics and 
the naval research laboratories and the Naval Ordnance Laboratory 
at Invokern, Patuxent, and Mugu are all involved in this program. 
They are heavily loaded with other projects, and we recognize that 
it may be necessary to slow down some of them in order that we can 
increase our support to the Commission in this program. 

« * : * x 

We think it is essential to consider concurrent costs of military 
delivery systems in weighing any expansion process. Such costs 
include primarily airplanes, bases, carriers, guided missiles, assembly 
teams, storage sites, and personnel. We think the atomic bomb family 
is and will remain our most potent weapon. We do think, however, 
that we should guard against a Maginot line complex * * * It 
is possible that use of atomic bombs against tactical targets may be 
the most important ones. Such targets will often be remunerative 
only if there is a high order of intelligence and if there is rapidly 
functioning communications and command systems, 

The family or atvomic weapons is useless without the delivery SVs- 
tems essential to carry them to designated targets. Atomic bomb 
capabilities were fully considered in the Basin oe of our 1952 
budget and this will also be true of future budgets. Such weapons 
can only replace conventional weapous lo a somewhat limited extent. 
We can’t hardly take a sledge hammer to kill mosquitoes. 

This serves to reiterate the basic desire of the Navy to be capable 
of using all new weapons of war that cra profitably improve the 
techniques of war and be prepared to exploit new developments in 
the technical applications of atomic energy 

The Cuarrmay. Can I interrupt vou to say I do not want to use a 
sledge hammer to kill a mosquito, but if I have small enough hammer 
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I will hit and kill a mosquito that is stinging me hard enough. | 
want to do what should be done in the cheapest way I can. 
Secretary Kimpauyi. We are saying that while in many places they 
will supplant conventional weapons, we cannot supplant them all. 
. * * * * + * 


Secretary Kimpatt. * * * Generally I would think that of all 
of the services, we have needs for atomic bombs the same way the 
Aw Force have, and we have need for atomic bombs the same way 
as the Army has, but plus that we have some additional needs that 
neither of them have, so we cover all of the fields that they cover 
plus some additional fields. 


* * * * * * * 


The Cuairman. Have you made any computation about the num- 
ber of submarines that would be required, nuclear versus nonnuclear? 

Secretary Kimpauv. Well, roughly, we think if we had all of our 
submarines nuclear-powered, we could do it with about one-third of 
the present number, because the range and the speeds are fantastic 
in comparison. When you get a submerged submarine that you can 
run at high submerged speed for a long period of time, it is a weapon 
that nobody ean handle very well. 


* * * * * * 


Representative Durnam. I think the Navy did a very good job on 
the reactor for the submarine, because that has been pushed very vigor- 
ously since the thing started, and it has made tremendous progress as 
we all know. 

The Cuatrman. This fellow Rickover is a tremendous fellow. 

Representative Price. It is tremendous that we had someone like 
that because he was interested in it and he pushed it himself and he 
did a lot of pushing. 

Secretary Kimpaiy. This Westinghouse bunch is a very capable 
organization with this very intricate manufacturing thing for this 
titanium they have to make, and they got this machimery in in 12 
months and I said, “How did they get it in?’ And they said, “Rick- 
over made us get it in.”’ 

The CuarrmMan. He stepped on a lot of toes over there and I think 
he has made some enemies but I think he is a tremendous little guy. 

There isn’t anybody in the executive department that is more 
conscious of the twin problems that we have of security and at the 
same time maintaining solvency than you are, and I know that from 
our conservations. Having that in mind, the size of our budgets, do 
you think it is a good financial investment, and a good investment for 
us to go ahead and expand the program at this time? 

Secretary KimBau. | certainly do, 100 percent, [ feel very 
strongly we must expand it. 

The CuatrmMan. Does your admiral feel that way? 

Secretary Kimpauy. Yes, he does. 

The CuarrmMan. He does? 

Secretary Kimpaty. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. What are the Joint Chiefs going to tell us Monday 
Dan, do you know? They are coming over here Monday. 
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Secretary Kimpa.v. I don’t know. 
The Cuarrman. Well, if he feels that way about it, I imagine that 
probably your crowd is unanimous on it, 
. * x . * * * 


Mr. FLosere. They [the Soviets] also got some of the German 
hydrogen-peroxide propelled submarines and those were in initial 
stages at that time. 

Rieenntedaiies Van Zanpt. They are very expensive to operate? 

Mr. Fiopere. And dangerous, but we must assume that they have 
done something in the last 5 years to improve the capabilities of those 
ships 

* * . > * 7 > 

Representative Van Zanpt. The underwater burst provides a 
spray, and the spray drifts and it will contaminate and of course in 
addition to contamination of the harbor it would go inland with the 
wind. 

. * * * . * * 

Representative HinsHaw. What would a similar missile do to a 
fleet? 

Secretary KimBa.Lu. Not too much, and it would depend on how 
your fleet was disposed. The chances of getting it against a fleet that 
is moving is not going to be too good, you get considerable protection 
there. You get more protection against a carrier task force than you 
will around any town or any airfield. You can’t move those airfields 
unless they are on carriers. : 

Representative Hinsnaw. It occurs to me that the accuracy re- 
quired in an atomic missile is a lot less than the accuracy in the making 
of a direct attack upon a carrier, however. 

Secretary Kimpauvi. That is right. 

Representative Hinsuaw. You could drop it from a very high 
altitude and as long as you were within reasonable distance it would 
be very effective. 

Secretary Kimpa.u. A hit within 500 feet would be a pretty tough 
one. 

Representative HinsHaw. Even 500 yards. 

* « * . * * * 

Secretary Kimpauu. If you drop enough of them on a fleet or a 
town or an airfield you will ultimately put any of them out of 
commission. 

Representative Price. We have been thinking more or less about 
single drops, whereas we should recognize the fact that the time is 
coming when there will be multiple drops of these things instead of 
single ‘drops. 

Representative Duraam. At the present time, Mr. Secretary, have 
any of you made an estimate or do you know how much the Navy 
Department is spending directly on atomic development and also the 
research and organization, the whole related program, and your 
reactor development? 

Secretary Kimpa.v. I can’t give you the total figures. 

Representative Dunnam. We have been trying to get an estimate 
from the Army, I have, so as to get some comparison. 

Representative Hinshaw. How many personnel are involved and 
sO on? ; 
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Representative Durnam. And what relation it bears to the other 
explosives, because after all we build our whole forces around explosive 
power. 

Secretary Kimpauu. I would think we would have more people 
working on it than the other two services combined, because we have 
got so many of our places that have been in that business, that is 
ordnance laboratories and the Bureau of Aeronautics facilities and 
Inyokern and all of those places have had a lot of people working on 
the program. 

Representative Dunnam. I believe it would be well, Mr. Borden, if 
we could secure the information from the other services, and I asked 
the same question of the Secretary of the Army and he did not know. 
I think it can be separated, and there is no reason why it cannot 
because you come up before the Appropriations Committee, and you 
know how you allot your money, and it should be a very simple 
matter. I mean by that to include everything, your basic and funda- 
mental research, that is involved; and you have been carrying on quite 
a program. 

Secretary Krmpatyi. You just want the money we are spending and 
not the money the Atomic Energy Commission is spending with us? 
They give us quite a lot of money for different projects. 

Representative Durnam. Just what you spend. We can get that 
other very easily. 

Secretary Kimpauw. I will get that figure for you, sir. 

* * . * * * * 


Secretary KimBauu. | would say as we go into a quantity of them 
you would either need an artillery shell or a short range guided missile 
to do the job, and vou have some problems in the artillery shells where 
you would have the number of G’s of acceleration that would make 
the manufacture of that weapon much more difficult than through a 
rocket or delivering it by an aircraft. 

* > 7 ~ * ~ * 

Mr. Fiosere. [ would like to come back for a moment to this fleet 
point that was mentioned. One of the great advantages of a task 
force is that it carries its own protection with it wherever it goes, and 
if it is cruising up and down a coast just like we did during the war or 
we could off the eastern coast of the Atlantic and do our exercises all 
of the time, there is never a time when the land-based aircraft can 
have at any one point the same number of disposable aircraft as the 
«arrier’s task force can have at the same point. If the land-based 
force were going to trv to keep the same number of aircraft they would 
have to multiply all along the seacoast the number of aircraft that the 
carrier’s task force has within striking range of every particular point. 

So although I am not trying to say that the unit, the task force, 
would be invulnerable to atomic attack, it has a great many built-in 
advantages by virtue of its inherent nature, and also the fact that it 
operates over a flat terrain, namely, the sea, where its ability to pro- 
tect itself is also greatly increased by virtue of radar performance 
and so forth. 

Representative HinsHaw. Supposing an atomic submarine were 
built by an enemy force, wouldn’t that change the character of the 
business pretty much? 
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Mr. Fiosera. It would create another problem to be handled. It 
would change the degree of the submarine problem that the fleet 
would have to protect itself against, certainly, but there is no question 
of an insoluble problem or anything of that sort. 

Secretary Kimpauu. It would be much more difficult to handle. 


* * * * * * * 


The CuairMan. I have just returned from the floor. Let me ask 
you this question. Frequently in lay circles we hear the question, 
“What navy is our Navy getting ready to fight?’”’ Where is the Navy? 
Is there any anticipation that the British Navy might fall into un- 
friendly hands? 

Secretary Kimpauu. No. 

The CuarrMan. I am being the devil’s advocate now. Where is 
the Navy? You know you frequently hear that. 

Secretary Kimpauu. We hear it all of the time. 

The Cuarrman. They have got no carriers and they have no ships. 

Secretary Kimpatyu. The job of course of the Navy is first to keep 
the seas open, so that the enemy are going to have no navy except 
a strong submarine force, and now they are going to have that sub- 
marine force, and that is our first problem, so that whatever we want 
to take to England or wherever we want to take it we can get it 
there freely. But then in addition to that, we have to support the 
getting of the troops ashore and support them ashore, and we have 
got to be able to hit them in very many places 


* * * * + * « 


Secretary Kimpaui. We still face the fact that the Russians have 
got approximately 8 to 12 times as many operational submarines now 
as the Germans had when they started the last war, and they caused 
us plenty of trouble starting out with less than 40. 

Mr. Ftopere. I would like to make a further answer to the question 
that Mr. McMahon asked, which sometimes is asked by people not 
so lay, but there is no greater fallacy than the concept that navies 
exist to fight other navies or that the effectiveness of a navy ends 
with the enemy’s fleet. 

Now, in the last war, as some people sitting at this table well know, 
we conducted many naval operations against substantial land citadals 
and in some cases when there was no naval opposition; but the objec- 
tive of those naval operations was ideally suited for the naval type 
of attack. And the same thing would happen in any future fracas. 

Representative VAN Zanpr. And in cooperation with the land forces 
to give them an advantage? 

Mr. Frornera. Yes, but the idea that navies fight only navies is 
just as fallacious as to say that airplanes can fight only other airplanes 

xe + * * + * + 


The Cuairnman. * * * Dan, how many people have you got 
over there that are doing the thinking and plotting on uses of the 
atomic weapon? 


Secretary Kimpauv. I can’t give you the number but it is a sub- 
stantial number of them, and it is a sort of job that we are all working 


at. 
The Cuarrman. I had lunch with a fellow the other day and | think 


he was one of the most interesting original thinkers that I have ever 
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known. He makes his money out of writing and he is working on a 
lot of semi-scientifie stuff, and he wrote about atomic energy in fiction 
way back in the twenties. He said that he had sent a lot of sugges- 
tions to the Navy for atomic uses, and they had not even acknowl- 
edged them. 

Mr. Borpen. He said they classified them immediately and it was 
impossible to discuss them. 

Secretary Kimpaty. They may acknowledge the letter but to go 
out and discuss with a civilian whether or not the atomic use he sug- 
gests is what we want to use, we are not going to do that. 


* * * * * - * 


The CHairnmMan. You are right, but as I said yesterday, you are not 
going to do away with it until you abolish the publicity sections of 
the three services. You have got them competing as publicity sources, 
and it is just human nature that they are going to try to get their 
stories in the papers. 

Secretary Kimpauu. That is not their job, as | see it. 

Representative Hinsnaw. ‘That is what they are doing 

Secretary KimBauu. In our own case they come in and tell me all 
of the things I should not say, and I have never seen anyone any more 
security conscious than our public relations people. They come in 
and say, “Look out, vou had better not say that, and you had not 
better say this.”’ 

[ agree with vou that generally speaking there is too much infor- 
mation coming out of that Pentagon Building to the writers that 
know their way around. They go from one place to the other and 
they pick up this and that. 

Kepresentative Hinsnaw. Here is the story with captioned photo- 
graphs taken by the Departments 

Secretary KimBa Lu. It is one of the things that we are working to 
get down just as far as we can 

Representative Duraam. I don’t see any excuse for it. -Now 
somebody over there had, of course, to give them some information 
for they could not have written the story without it 

* * ; * : , 

The CHatrMan. What atomic role do you foresee for the Navy 
and the Marine Corps in tactical and strategic air war?) How much 
material over and above that now contemplated for the Navy’s use 
will you need to accomplish these missions with maximum success? 

Secretary Kimpauu. Well, the role of the Air Force is to handle the 
strategic war, but we can and I am sure will be asked to take collateral 
missions and we are getting our carriers ready to deliver bombs 
wherever they want them delivered. And tactically I think that the 
field has not been scratched. 

The CuainrmMan. How many people now work full time in the Navy's 
atomic program? 

Secretary Kimpauu. I cannot tell you that, and I will get that 
figure for you. 

* * . * . * * 

Secretary Kimpaty. * * *. We are still going to need airplanes 
and ships and other things to deliver these weapons whatever they 


are. 
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The CuarrMan. You see, as far as this resolution is concerned in 
pushing this atomic production program, I think that most of the mem- 
bers of this committee are in agreement with vou and with the other 
two Secretaries, and I assume with the Joint Chiefs, that it should be 
done. But there would certainly also be the desire on the part of all 
of us that as we do this there is some planning going on to relieve us 
from some of the present things which could well be obsolete. 

* * * + * + * 

The Cuairman. That is why I supported this year’s budget and 
resisted all cuts in it, but by like token, if we go ahead with this atomic 
program I would like to see some thinking that would sandwich in, 
if you want to call it that, our improved extended atomic produétion 
in place of some of the things that we can do without. 

Now, what I am afraid of is that this thing will be icing on the 
cake—and that is the best expression I can think of—that it will be 
treated as icing on the cake and they are still baking the same World 
War II cake. 

Secretary Kimpacv. Well, the services are always slow to get rid 
of old weapons. I think the bow and arrow must have stayed on for 
along time. I think the Army started this last vear and got rid of 
some of their cavalry repairmen. It is a pretty hard thing to do, and 
I know a lot of Navy people take a long time to chnage their minds 
about things that have been built into them; but in an age where we 
are moving as rapidly as we have moved since the end of the war, I 
think the capabilities of things that you can do have been tremendous. 
[f anybody told us in 1941 or 1942 that we would take some of our 
heavy cruisers and convert them into guided missile ships, we would 
have thought they were crazy, but we are actually in the process of 
doing that 

* « « e . * * * 

Secretary Kimpavy. Well, the $5 billion additional appropriation— 
the way I understand it, is that we told the Appropriations Com- 
mittee we would probably have to come in this fall for some additional 
appropriations to finance some of the hardware we couldn’t wait 
until the next appropriations to get, and for other things we couldn't 
clearly identify then, because in the 1951 budget we cut out many 
of the things, and all of the services were affected. John McCone 
and Karl Bendetsen and I reviewed those budgets and there were 
certain things that we could finance through 1953 and there were 
other things that we could finance later on this year and we were 
going to come up with that, and the only way I see this five billion 
dollars is that it will take the place of that supplemental that we are 
going to come up with. 

We won't get it any easier than we could get any other money, 
because we will have to justify it to the Secretary of Defense and to 
the Bureau of the Budget and everybody before we ever spend a dollar 
of it. You gentlemen cannot give us money easily because the 
Bureau of the Budget won't let you, which I think is all right. 

The CuarrMan. Have you any other observations you would like 
to make before we recess? 

* * * * . * * 

Representative Durnam. The reactor for the submarme is running 
right along with the projected costs, | mean what you put in the 
picture a year ago 

Secretary Kimpauu. Yes, sir. 
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Representative Duruam. Or 2 years ago. 

Secretary Kimpauu. Yes, sir. 

* * * . * * * 

The Cuarrman. Senator Bricker, prior to the time you came in, | 
moved into your territory because pide, sure whether vou were 
going to come back. 

Senator Bricker. | tried to get here before. I tried to get a 
unanimous consent agreement or the floor and I was unable to do so. 

The Cuarrman. I went through vour questions and I gave him the 
background of it and while it is phrased a little differently the mean- 
ing is exactly the same, namely, that the Secretary knows of no new 
development except in this field and the extension of this field. 

Am I right about that? 

Secretary Kimpauu. That is correct. 

Senator Bricker. We have just got to bope that the $5 billion will 
be used corstructively in the field and will not deprive us of the neces- 
sary money to expand this program to a esti degree at least. 

Secretary Kimpauu. In our 1952 budget we had envisaged the need 
of a supplemental but until we got that money earmarked exactly, we 
did not put it in the early part of this year, but we had told the 
Appropriations Committee that we saw the need. 

Senator Bricker. It was in the nature of a supplemental appropri- 
ation then, 

Secretary Kimpauu. Yes, and if we get this $5 billion, we will not 
yut in for a supplemental of course and that means of course that 
ees we get it, it will be cleared with the Appropriations Committee 
and the Bureau of the Budget and everybody else. As I pointed out 
to the chairman, Congress can give us money easily but we can’t get 
it easily unless we clear it with all of the proper authorities. 

Senator Bricker. So far as the Navy is concerned then, and your- 
self as Secretary, this will be used in a program that we are talking 
about here. 

* * + * * * * 

Secretary Kimpauu. Only insofar as we get better means of de- 
veloping and delivering those weapons. 

Senator Bricker. It will be for airplanes and guided missiles and 
so forth? 

Secretary Kimpauy. That is right. 

Senator Bricker. That is what I had in mind. 

The Cuarrman. Well now, Senator, vou understand that this $5 
billion is supposed to be for air? 

Senator Bricker. Yes; but it also would include I suppose guided 
missiles insofar as we work on them. 

The Cuatrman. There was about a billion in the budget for guided 
missiles. 

Secretary Kimpatu. Some of it will be used for guided missiles, 
because Mr. Keller who has been working on our guided-missile pro- 
gram has not been able to pin dewn the number or the amount of 
money we need or has not been able to do that until recently, so we 
put the minimum amount in our budget. 

Senator Bricker. The President has the authority, as I remember 
that appropriation, to allocate it as he sees fit; does he not? 

Secretary Kimpautu. Within certain limits. 

The Cuarrman. I don’t think he has entirely that discretion. 

* . . * . . * 
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The CuarrMan. Listen to this story by Don Erwin in the New York 
Herald Tribune of September 6: 

Spurred by secret testimony that added air power is needed te deliver “‘fantastic 
new secret weapons which are not atomic,” a Senate Appropriations Subcommittee 
voted today a $5 billion increase in air power funds in a record peacetime military 
budget. Senator Milton R. Young, subcommittee member, told reporters that 
secret testimony concerning the weapons which he called ‘‘even more startling than 
germ warfare” influenced the subcommittee to approve the increase. 

Then Senator O’Mahoney, subeommittee chairman, made no reference to 
secret weapons when he told reporters the group approved the funds for expansion 
of the flying fleets of both the Air Force and the Navy. In the process the chair- 
man said the subcommittee voted to abandon the ceiling of 70 combat groups 
placed in the Air Force bill last year, and fixed a floor of 95 wings for the Air Force, 

Well it goes on in that vein. 

* * * * * + + 

Representative Hinsuaw. I have become quite concerned, Mr. 
Chairman, perhaps uselessly and needlessly over what appears to me 
to be a development of weapons to deliver telling blows so to speak, 
and a seemingly partial neglect of our defense against similar weapons. 

Now, I can see a lot of good sense in going all-out on this guided 
missile program and “deck to air” and “‘ground to air’ missiles and all 
of that sort of thing, which of course in a sense is defensive, but when 
it comes to being on the receiving end of similar missiles from the other 
side, I don’t see where much is being done. 

For example, we did talk about what was called a radar screen, and 
anybody who knows anything about that radar screen knows that it is 
not a screen; and we hear rather authentically that it is impossible to 
completely stop a bombing raid, whatever it may be, if it is composed 
of several carrying vehicles, and that you might be able to knock down 
20 or 25 percent, but the most that we have knocked down over 
Germany or had knocked down of our own over Germany was 16 
percent at any one time. 

Now, what is being done to defend us against a similar type of attack 
and to prepare to let us know that the attack is coming, and how are 
you going to use a ground-to-air missile against an air vehicle unless 
vou know the thing is in the air, and where is it and how fast it is 
going and where it‘is going? 

* + * * * * * 

Representative Price. Do they have to pull the carriers out of the 
fleet operations, or do they refuel at sea? 

Secretary Kimpauu. They refuel at sea. 

Representative Hinsnaw. They run pipes across or hoses, and do a 
good job of it at top speed, as far as that operation is concerned. 

The CHarrmMan. Well, Mr. Secretary, we have kept the Commission 
outside for a fourth of a series of meetings in which we are trying to 
amend section 10 of our act. They are waiting outside but I will ask 
you this question: Have you found them cooperative in your deal- 
ings with them? 

Secretary Kimpauu. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. That is the Commission, the AEC? 

Secretary Kimpatu. Yes, sir; they have been very cooperative. 
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RESOLUTIONS CALLING FOR AN EXPANDED ATOMIC PRODUCTION 
PROGRAM 


|S. CON, RES. 46, 82d Cong., Ist sess.) 
(Submitted by Mr. McMahon, September 18, 1951) 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


Whereas the cost of military fire power based upon atomic bombs is hundreds 
of times cheaper, dollar for dollar, than convention! explosives; and 

Whereas since mid-1945, only 3 cents out of each American dollar paid for mili- 
tary defense has been spent upon atomic weapons; and 

Whereas present defense expansion plans still assign 3 cents in the military 
dollar to these weapons; and 

Whereas atomic energy, having already revolutionized strategic bombardment, 
promises to revolutionize tactical warfare and to play a dominant role in defending 
against massed surface forces; and 

Whereas a vital defense against atomic attack upon American cities is a speedy 
and massive atomic counterattack upon the bases from which an aggressor strikes; 
and 

Whereas recent developments greatly increase the number and type of atomic 
weapons capable of being produced; and 

Whereas the same material which powers a bomb can also power peacetime 
dynamos and commercial ships and planes; and 

Whereas the atomic weapon is therefore the first weapon known to history which 
is a great and ageless treasure as precious for peace as for war: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That it is the 
sense of the Congress that an allocation of 3 cents in each military dollar for our 
best and cheapest weapon is unreasonably and imprudently small; that the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force must each be rapidly equipped with atomic weapons in far 
greater numbers and variety, looking toward more security for the United States 
at lower annual defense budgets; and, therefore, be it further 

Resolved, That the United States must go all-out in atomic development and 
production. 





STATEMENT OF SENATOR BrRiEN McManon, CHAIRMAN, JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
Aromic Enrercy, Ocrosper 17, 1951 


The Joint Committee on Atomic Energy met this afternoon and unanimously 
adopted the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy hereby requests the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the Department of Defense (after appropriate 
consultation with other agencies) to jointly transmit to the Joint Committee by 
January 3, 1952, a definite and concrete report on maximizing the role which atomic 
energy can and should play in the defense of the United States, including estimates 
of the amounts of money required, the specific extent and type of new facilities 
estimated to be required, the priorities in materials and manpower involved. the 
probable impact upon other defense projects and the national economy as a whole, 
and the joint views of the Atomic Energy Commission and the Department of 
Defense as to the precise program which should be earried out in the atomic 
energy field.” 
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PUBLIC STATEMENTS OF THE CHAIRMAN OF THE JOINT COM- 
MITTEE ON ATOMIC ENERGY FOLLOWING EXECUTIVE MEET- 
INGS WITH DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE OFFICIALS 


[For immediate release, September 25, 1951] 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR Brien McMaunon, CHarrMan, Joint ComMitrer 
on Atomic ENERGY 


The Joint Committee on Atomic Energy met this afternoon with Secretary 
the the Army, Frank Pace; Undersecretary of the Army, Archibald 8. Alexander, 
Assistant Secretary of the Army, Karl R. Bendetsen; and General Counsel, Francis 
Schackelford. ‘The meeting lasted for 3 hours. 

The witnesses commented upon Army programs designed to make tactical use 
of fissionable material, sopeetaiy from the viewpoint of military effectiveness and 
methods of delivery. The Army attaches high significance to its work looking 
toward atomic energy exploitation on the field of battle in case of war. 

Secretary Pace made plain that future Army tactical requirements for atomic 
materials will be very substantial in quantity and all fissionable material should 
be produced as soon as practicable. 


(For immediate release, September 26, 1951) 
Statement of Senator Brien McMahon, chairman, Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 
The Joint Committee on Atomic Energy met this afternoon with Secretary of 
the Air Force, Thomas K. Finletter, and Assistant to the Secretary, William 


A. M. Burden. 

Secretary Finletter expressed in strong terms his belief that it would be highly 
desirable in the best interests of the security of the United States that a major 
expansion of the atomic project be undertaken at once. 


[For immediate release, September 27, 1951] 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR BrieEN McManon, CuarrMan, Joint COMMITTEE ON 
Aromic ENERGY 


Secretary of the Navy Dan Kimball and Assistant Secretary of the Navy for 
Air John F. Floberg appeared before the Joint Committee on Atomie Energy this 
afternoon and stated that they wholeheartedly support an immediate and aggres- 
sive expansion of our atomic capacity which would fabricate all available raw ma- 
terials into fissionable materials as quickly as possible. 


[For immediate release, October 1, 1951] 


From THe Orrice or Senator BrreEN McManon, CHarrMan, Joint ComMitrer 
on Atomic ENERGY 


Secretary of Defense Robert A. Lovett and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Generals 
J. Lawton Collins and Hoyt 8S. Vandenberg, and Admiral William M. Fechteler, 
met with the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy today to discuss the present 
situation and future plans in the field of atomic energy. 

Mr. Lovett and the Joint Chiefs vigorously recommended a major expansion 


program. 
O 








